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About  56. 5  million  acres  of  all 
wheat  are  reported  seeded  or  to  be 
seeded  for  the  1958  crop.  This  is 
6.6  million  above  the  49,9  million 
acres  seeded  for  the  1957  crop.  The 
increase  reflects  less  wheat  land 
being  put  in  the  Soil  Bank  Acreage 
Reserve  Program. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  was  fore- 
cast at  964  million  bushels  as  of 
April  1,  reflecting  record  yields  per 
acre.    The  first  estimate  of  spring 


wheat  production  will  be  made  Jime  10. 
Assuming  average  yields  of  the  last 
two  years  on  intended  acreage,  the 
spring  wheat  crop  would  be  around 
225  million  bushels  and  the  total  crop 
of  all  wheat  around  1,  190  million 
bushels.  A  crop  of  this  size  would  be 
26  percent  above  the  947  million 
bushels  produced  in  1957  and,  though 
the  fourth  largest,  12  percent  below 
the  record  1,  359  million  bushels  in 
1947. 
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WHEAT  SEEDED,  BY  REGIONS 


40 


MIL.  ACRES  I 

Hard  Red  Winter  (5) 
XMMx  Spring  and  Durum  (4) 
...  Soft  Red  Winter  (13) 
•-^-^  Pacific  N.  W.  (3) 


NUMBER  OF  STATES  INCLUDED  SHOWN  IN  PARENTHESES.  DATA  FOR  7957  AND  7958  ARE  PRELIMINARY 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  651  -58  (4  )      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Acreages  seeded  or  to  be  seeded  for  harvest  in 
1958  are  up  from  those  of  a  year  earlier  in  the 
various  regions  as  follows:  Hard  red  winter, 
28  percent;  spring  and  durum,  6  percent  and  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  5  percent.  There  was  a  2  per- 
cent decline  in  the  soft  red  winter  region. 

Compared  with  the  1937-41  prewar  average,  the 


various  regions  were  down  as  follows:  Soft  red 
winter,  31  percent;  hard  red  winter,  16  percent; 
spring  and  durum,  21  percent  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  7  percent. 

The  estimate  of  current  acreage  is  based  on| 
preliminary  figures  for  the  winter  crop  and  farm 
ers'  intentions  for  the  spring  crop. 
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SUMMARY 

The  carryover  July  1,  1958  is  expected  to  be  down  about  30  million 
bushels  from  last  July,  but  with  the  very  large  crop  in  prospect  for  1958, 
the  carryover  July  1,  1959  is  expected  to  be  increased  substantially. 

Supplies  for  the  1957-58  marketing  year  total  about  1,86^^  million 
bushels,  consisting  of  the  carryover  July  1,  I957  of  909  million,  production 

'  of  9^7  million  and  an  allowance  for  imports  of  about  8  million,  mostly  of 
feeding  quality  ^eat.    Domestic  disappearance  is  estimated  at  about  58^  mil- 
lion bushels  and  exports  at  kOO  million  bushels,  or  slightly  less.    This  would 
leave  a  carryover  on  July  1,  I958  of  about  88O  million  bushels.    It  is  expected 

I  that  almost  all  of  this  will  be  owned  by  the  CCC  or  under  reseal. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  was  forecast  at  96U  million  bushels  as  of  April  1. 
The  first  estimate  of  spring  wheat  production  will  be  made  June  10.  Assuming 
average  yields  of  the  last  two  years  on  intended  acreage,  the  spring  wheat 
crop  would  be  around  225  million  bushels  and  the  total  crop  of  all  wheat  around 
1,190  million  bushels. 
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Domestic  disappearance  in  1958-59  is  estimated  at  590  million  bushels, 
about  the  same  as  for  1957-58.    If  exports  should  total  kOO  million  bushels, 
the  same  as  estimated  for  1957-58,  a  crop  of  1,190  million  bushels  would 
increase  the  carryover  July  1,  1959  ^y  about  200  million  bushels  over  the 
880  million  bushels  estimated  for  July  1,  I958. 

1 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  March  21  took  the  following  actions  on 
1959-crop  wheat:     (1)  proclaimed  marketing  quotas  on  the  1959  wheat  crop; 
(2)  proclaimed  a  National  wheat  acreage  allotment  of  55  million  acres,  the 
minimum  permitted  by  law;  (3)  announced  State  shares  of  the  National  allotment;; 
{k)  set  June  20,  1958  as  the  date  for  a  referendum  to  determine  producer 
approval  or  disapproval  of  quotas;  (5)  announced  a  38-State  commercial  and  a 
10-State  noncommercial  wheat  producing  area  for  1959         (6)  announced  that  the: 
minimum  National  average  support  price  for  1959  production  will  be  determined 
before  the  wheat  referendum  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  available  supply  infor- 
mation. 

Cash  wheat  prices  on  April  ik  generally  were  at  or  close  to  the  high 
for  the  season  to  date.    Prices  at  the  various  markets  were  generally  about  at 
the  loan  level  for  the  1957  crop.    The  price  of  white  wheat  at  Portland  was  an 
exception,  being  11  cents  below  the  high  reached  on  December  6  but  still  one 
cent  above  the  loan.    Prices  have  subsequently  generally  declined,  except  at 
Minneapolis  in  spite  of  the  relatively  tight  "free"  supply  situation. 

The  usual  seasonal  decline  in  prices  is  expected  as  the  harvest  ap- 
proaches. The  decline  this  year  will  also  reflect  the  reduction  in  the  support 
price  from  a  National  average  of  $2.00  to  a  minimum  rate  of  $1.78  per  bushel. 
Prices  around  harvest  may  fall  substantially  below  the  announced  support.  After 
the  heavy  movement  slackens,  however,  prices  can  be  expected  to  advance. 

World  trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour  during  the  1957-58  year  is  esti- 
mated at  1,100  million  bushels.    This  wuld  be  considerably  below  the  record 
level  of  1,280  million  set  in  I956-57  but  the  second  highest  of  record.  The 
expected  decrease  reflects  a  greatly  improved  supply  sitxiation  in  importing 
countries,  chiefly  in  Western  Europe,  resulting  from  larger  crops. 

Supplies  of  wheat  remaining  for  export  and  carryover  in  k  principal 
exporting  countries --United  States,  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia--on 
April  1,  1958  totaled  I.9I  billion  bushels,  about  2l6  million  or  10  percent 
below  a  year  earlier  and  I3  percent  belOTV  2  years  ago.    U.  S.  exports  the 
first  9  months  this  marketing  year  totaled  285  million  bushels,  II3  million 
less  than  a  year  earlier. 

THE  CUKRENT  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION 


BACKGROUND  -  The  supply  of  wheat  in  continental  U.  S.  increased 
from  l,i+20  million  bushels  in  I95I-52  to  l,98l  million  in 
1955-56  and  a  record  2,0^5  million  in  I956-57  (table  1  ).  The 
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1951-55  average  of  1,738  million  bushels  was  76  percent  above 
the  prewar  1936-^0  average  of  9^5  million  bushels.  Total 
disappearance  during  1956-57  of  1,137  million  bushels  was 
18  percent  above  the  1951-55  average  of  965  million  bushels 
and  51  percent  above  the  preweir  average  of  751  million  bushels. 

Average  disappearance  in  1951-55  consisted  of  food, 
488  million  bushels,  including  shipments  of  k  niillion  bushels 
to  U.  S.  Territories  and  military  food  use  at  home  and  abroad 
of  10  million;  feed,  75  million;  seed,  76  million  and  exports, 
326  million.    Use  for  alcohol  averaged  0,k  million  bushels. 
Carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  period  on  June  30,  1956 
were  1,033  million  bushels  compared  with  400  million  bushels 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  on  July  1,  1951* 

Wheat  prices  to  growers  advanced  from  an  average  of 
56  cents  per  bushel  for  the  1938  crop  (the  first  year  of  price 
support  loans)  to  a  record  season  average  of  $2.29  for  "the 
1947  crop,  when  the  postwar  demand  for  wheat  abroad  was  at  its 
peak.    From  1938  to  late  19^,  an  important  factor  in  domestic 
wheat  prices  was  the  increasing  level  of  loan  rates,  which 
reflected  the  general,  rise  in  the  prices  paid  index  and  the 
higher  percentage  of  parity  at  which  prices  were  supported , 
From  19^2  througn  19^5,  wheat  feeding  and  industrial  use  was 
exceptionally  heavy.    Both  uses  were  subsidized  by  the 
Government.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  19^4-^5  marketing  year 
and  for  3  years  thereafter,  exports  were  stimulated  by  foreign 
aid  programs  and  became  the  dominant  outlet.    Prices  during 
this  period  averaged  well  above  support  levels. 

In  1947  and  19^8  the  loan  program  again  became  import- 
ant following  record  large  crops  in  the  United  States  and 
relatively  large  crops  in  importing  countries.    The  average 
price  to  growers  (which  included  unredeemed  loans  at  average 
loan  rates)  for  the  I9U8,  1951,  1952,  195^  and  I955  crops 
averaged  about  at  the  effective  loan  rate — announced  rate 
less  storage  costs.    The  price  to  growers  for  the  19^9  and 
1953  crops,  however,  averaged  about  7  and  8  cents,  respectively, 
below  the  effective  loan.    Prices  in  195t)-57  averaged  about 
t)  cents  above  tne  effective  loan,  as  the  result  of  increased 
export  demand,  stepped-up  U.  S.  foreign  aid  programs  and  the 
export  program  inaugurated  September  4,  19!?6,  which  required 
that  wneat  for  most  exports  be  drawn  from  private  stocks 
rather  than  from  CCC,  and  improved  quality  wheat . 
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Carryover  July  1,  19^8  Indicated  at  About 
880  Million  Bushels;  Down  About  30  Million 

Supplies  for  the  1957-58  marketing  year  total  about  1,864  million  bush- 
els, consisting  of  the  carryover  July  1,  I957  of  909  million,  production  of 
9^7  million  and  an  allowance  for  imports  of  about  8  million,  mostly  of  feeding 
quality  wheat.     Imports  in  July-January  totaled  6.3  million  bushels.  Domestic 
disappearance  is  estimated  at  about  584  million  and  exports  at  kOO  million 
bushels  or  slightly  less.    This  would  leave  a  carryover  on  July  1,  I958  of 
about  880  million  bushels,  about  30  million  below  the  carryover  last  July 
(table  1).    This  is  the  second  year  since  1952  when  stocks  began  to  accumulate 
that  the  carryover  has  been  significantly  reduced.    Record  large  exports  in  ^ 
1956-57  cut  the  carryover  by  125  million  bushels  despite  the  increase  in  pro-  1 
duction.    Participation  in  the  Soil  Bank  in  1957  helped  cut  last  year's  crop 
57  million  bushels  below  that  of  1956  and  made  possible  the  reduction  in  stocks  1 
expected  this  July  1. 

Table  1. — Wheat:  Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
1952-57  and  1958  projected 


Item 


Year  beginning  July  1 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 

1/ 


1958 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Supply 

Carryover  on  July  1 

Production 

Imports 
Total 
Domestic 

disappearance 

Food  5/ 

Seed 

Industry 

Feed  6/ 
Total 

Exports  7/ 

Total  disappearance 

Stocks  on  June  30 


256.0       605.5       933.5  1,036.2    1,033.4       909  880 

1,306.4   1,173.1      983.9  934.7    1,004.3      947  3/1,190 

21.6  5j_5  4.2        9-9         7-7         8  7 

1,584.0    1704 .1    1 , 92 1 . 6  1 , 980^  ^  >        41, 564      2 , 077 


488.4 
89.1 
.2 

83.0 


487.1 
69.5 
.2 
76.8 


485.9 
64.8 
.2 
60.1 


481.5 
67.7 
.7 
51.2 


480.8 
56.9 
.5 
49.6 


480 

64 

40 


660. 7       633.6       611.0     601.1       587.8  584 


480 
65 

"45 


590 


317.8      217.0      274.4     346.3  548.9 


400 


(400) 


978.5       850.6       885.4     947.4    1,136.7       984  (990) 


605.5       933.5    1,036.2  1,033.4       908.7    8/880  (1,087) 


V  Preliminary.    2/  Projected.     3/'  See  text,  page  19 .  4/  Excludes  imports 
or  wheat  for  milling  in  bond  and  export  as  flour.  5/  Includes  shipments  to 
United  States  Territories  and  military  food  use  at  home  and  abroad.    6/  This 
is  the  residual  figure,  after  all  other  disappearance  is  accounted  for. 
7/  Actual  exports  including  those  for  civilian  feeding  under  the  military  sup- 
ply program  prior  to  October  1954.    8/  Tentative. 
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Almost  all  of  the  carryover  July  1,  1958  is  expected  to  be  owned  by 
the  CCC  or  under  reseal  l/.    Of  the  1,033  mil  lion -bushel  carryover  July  1, 
1957,  all  "but  72  million  bushels  were  so  held  and  a  year  earlier  only  5U  mil- 
lion were  "free  commercial  supplies". 

CCC  Wheat  Stocks  on  April  1 
Down  ^  Percent  from  Year  Ago 

IVheat  stocks  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  April  1  this 
year  totaled  717  million  bushels  (table  17),  which  is  kO  million  bushels  or  5 
percent  less  than  the  757  million  a  year  earlier.    A  report  on  total  stocks, 
including  wheat  held  by  the  CCC,  will  be  released  on  April  2k »    Last  year, 
total  stocks  amounted  to  l,l88  million  bushels. 

CCC  stocks  owned  on  April  1  by  classes  2/,  in  million  bushels  (1957  in 
parentheses)  are  as  follows:    Hard  winter,  5^  (557);  hard  red  spring,  ikh 
il3h);  soft  red  winter,  3  (2);  white,  22  (63)  and  dui^,  k  (l) .  (Table  I8) . 

The  States  in  which  CCC  stocks  on  April  1  this  year  exceeded  10  mil- 
lion bushels,  with  quantities  of  the  last  2  yeeurs  for  comparison,  are  shown 
in  table  19 . 

Cash  VJheat  Prices  Near  High 
for  the  Season  to  Date; 
Average  About  at  Support  Level 

Cash  wheat  prices  on  April  ik  generally  were  at  or  close  to  the  high 
for  the  season  to  date.    Prices  at  the  various  markets  were  generally  about 
at  the  loan  level  for  the  1957  crop.    The  price  of  white  wheat  at  Portland 
was  an  exception  at  11  cents  below  the  high  reached  on  December  6  though  one 
cent  above  the  loan.    Prices  have  subsequently  generally  declined,  except  at 
Minneapolis,  in  spite  of  the  relatively  tight  free  supply  situation. 

Quantities  of  wheat  on  which  loans  had  been  repaid  and  wheat  under  pxir- 
chase  agreements  which  farmers  have  not  elected  to  deliver  have  served  to 
increase    free  supplies  (supplies  remaining  outside  the  price  support  program), 
but  free  supplies  are  still  expected  to  be  relatively  tight  before  the  wheat 
from  the  1958  harvest  is  available. 


1/  A  reseal    program  for  1957 -crop  wheat  in  farm  storage  under  price  sup- 
port and  an  extension  of  loans  on  farm-stored  1956-crop  wheat  now  under 
reseal  in  certain  States  was  announced  in  March.    Storage  payments  of  I6  cents 
per  bushel  in  some  States  and  17  cents  in  others  will  be  paid  to  producers 
who  hold  the  wheat  for  the  full  year's  reseal  period.    (See  Wheat  Situation, 
issue  February  1958,  pages  17-l8) . 


2/  Includes  estimated  distribution  of  mixed  wheat  and  balancing  item. 
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The  total  quantity  of  wheat  ovned  by  CCC  or  held  under  the  support 
program  about  April  1  amounted  to  9'+'+  million  bushels.    This  consisted  of 
717  million  bushels  owned  by  CCC,  217  million  bushels  3/  of  1957  wheat  still 
under  support  on  March  15,  and  10  million  of  1955- and  1956-crop    wheat  under 
reseal. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  in  mid-March  was  $1.96,  which  is 
k  cents  above  a  month  earlier  and  6  cents  above  the  price  two  months  earlier, 
and  compares  with  $2.07  in  mid-March  1957. 

Usual  Seasonal  Price  Decline 

Expected;  I958  Crop  May  Average 
Lower  Relative  to  Loan 

The  usual  seasonal  decline  in  prices  is  again  expected  as  the  harvest 
approaches.    The  low  for  winter  wheat  probably  will  be  reached  in  late  June 
or  early  July  while    the  spring  wheat  low  will  occur  later.  Cash  v/heat  prices 
usually  start  their  downward  movement  about  mid-May.    The  decline  will  be 
more  than  seasonal,  reflecting  the  reduction  in  the  support  price  from  a 
National  average  of  $2.00  per  bushel  for  1957  to  a  minimum  of  $1.78  for  1958^. 

Prices  may  again  be  expected  to  fall  substantially  below  the  announced 
support,  as  in  the  past.    For  example,  the  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at 
Kansas  City  in  July  1955  and  195^  averaged  21  cents  below  the  support,  and 
in  1957^  17  cents  below.    The  difference  between  the  July  market  price  and  the 
loan  in  1957  was  slightly  less  because  of  the  operation  of  the  new  export 
program,  which  was  not  in  effect  in  July  1955  and  1956.    As  the  1958-59 
marketing  season  advances,  after  the  heavy  movement  slackens  following  har- 
vest, prices  to  growers  are  expected  to  strengthen. 

Overplanting  of  acreage  allotments  has  been  extensive  this  year  and  if 
crop  prospects  continue  favorable  a  large  percentage  of  wheat  from  such  acre- 
age will  be  harvested  as  noncompliance  grain.    The  proportion  of  wheat  eligi- 
ble for  support,  accordingly,  would  be  reduced,  though  the  total  quantity  will 
be  greater  because  of  the  increase  in  production.    Consequently,  the  average 
price  for  the  marketing  year  probably  will  be  lower  relative  to  the  support 
level  than  in  past  years  when  noncompliance  was  not  as  great. 

In  the  past  three  years,  prices  to  growers  have  averaged  8  cents  below 
the  annoxmced  rate,  which  is  about  the  average  amount  deducted  for  storage. 
The  spread  was  12  cents  in  195^-55^  when  exports  totaled  27U  million;  9  cents 
in  1955-56,  when  exports  totaled  3^(-6  million  and  3  cents  in  1956-57,  when 
exports  were  5^9  million  bushels  and  the  new  export  program  was  in  operation 
beginning  September  h;  in  addition,  in  I956-57  the  quality  of  the  crop  was 
improved.    In  I957-58  the  spread  may  be  slightly  wider  than  in  I956-57, 
reflecting  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  crop. 

3/  Of  the  255.5  million  bushels  (table  I6)  placed  under  the  support  pi-ogram 
by  March  15,  farmers  had  repaid  26.9  million,  delivered  2.0  million  and  elect- 
ed not  to  deliver  9-7  million  under  purchase  agreements. 

h/  May  be  increased  by  not  reduced. 
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Tatle  3  .-  Wheat:    Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia,  April  1,  1956-58 


Item  : 

•           .            '•  1957-58 
1955-56         :      1956-57        :  Preliminary 

UNITED 

nxxxion             mxxion  nxxxion 
bushels             bushels  bushels 

STATES 

New  crop  ; 

Total  supplies  ; 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/  ; 
Supplies  available  for  export  emd  carryover  ; 
Exports,  July  1  through  March  31    2/  ; 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  and  carryover  3/ 

935               1,004  9^7 

1,971               2,038  1,056 
592                   580  592 

1,379                1,^58  1,264 
215                   398  285 

1,164               1,060  979 

CANADA 

Carryover  stocks,  August  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  August  1  through  March  3I  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  and  carryover 

537                  580  730 
519                  573  371 

1,056               1,153  1,101 
167                  161  160 
889                  992  9^1 
158                  176  197 
731                  816  7^^ 

ARGENTINA 

Carryover  stocks,  December  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  through  March  3I  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  and  carryover 

88                    55  <30 
193                   261  210 

281                   3I6  290 
131                   l40  Ito 
150                   176  150 
37                    28  16 
113                   ll^  134 

AUSTRALIA 

Csu-ryover  stocks,  December  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  through  March  3I  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  and  carryover 

94                    87  43 
;         196                 135  97 

290                      222  140 
:           75                   78  76 
:          215                  144  64 
:           30                   44  13 
:           185                    100  51 

TOTALS  FOR  THE  FOUR  COUNTRIES 

Carryover  stocks, beginning  of  season 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  season  through  March  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  and  carryover 

:       1,755               1,756  1,762 
:       1,843                1,973  1,625 

:       3; 590               3,729  3,307 
:          965                  959  968 
:       2,633               2,770  2,419 
:          440                  646  511 
:       2,193               2,124  1,908 

1/  Estimated  requirements  for  seed,  food  (milling  for  domestic  use)  and  feed  for  the  season. 
2/  Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  grain  equivalent. 
3/  Without  imports. 
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THE  CURRENT  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND  -  Supplies  of  wheat  on  January  1,  l^kk  in  the 
four  principal  exporting  countries — United  States,  Canada, 
Australia  and  Argentina — ^were  a  record  up  to  that  time  of 
2,20b  million  bushels.    Wartime  depletion  of  food  supplies 
in  importing  countries  and  poor  crops  in  many  areas  caused 
greatly  increased  disappearance  from  the  exporting  countries 
in  19^4-5-47.    By  January  19^7,  supplies  vere  down  to  1,352 
million  bushels  but  in  each  succeeding  year  through  January 
1957  they  have  been  higher  than  the  year  before,  except  in 
1952.    Supplies  increased  to  1,872  million  bushels  in  January 

1951,  but  declined  to  1,669  million  a  year  later.    They  rose 
36  percent  to  a  record  2,2'jk  million  bushels  in  January  1953> 
as  a  result  of  large  crops  in  each  of  the  4  countries  in 

1952.  Supplies  continued  to  increase  and  in  the  next  k  years 
rose  30  percent  to  an  aJLl-time  high  of  2,966  million  bushels 
on  January  1,  1957.    On  January  1,  1958  supplies  declined  to 
2,699  million  bushels,  down  9  percent,  reflecting  smaller 
1957  hsirvests  in  each  of  tne  countries  (table  12). 

Supplies  of  Wheat  in  ^  Exporting 
Countries  Down  10  Percent 

Supplies  of  wheat  remaining  for  export  and  carryover  in  k  principal 
exporting  countries  (United  States,  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia)  on 
April  1  totaJ.ed  1,908  million  bushels — about  2l6  million  bushels  or  10  percent 
below  a  year  earlier  (table  3)«    This  season's  exports  are  below  a  year  ago 
except  in  Canada.    U.  S.  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  wheat  equivalent  the 
first  9  months  this  season  totaled  285  million  bushels,  113  million  less  than 
a  year  earlier.    Supplies  remaining  for  export  and  carryover  April  1,  in 
million  bushels,  with  last  year's  figures  in  parentheses  were:    U.  S.,  979 
(l,060)j  Canada,  7^4  (8I6);  Argentina,  13^  (l48)  and  Australia,  51  (lOO). 

United  States  and  World  Wheat 
Trade  Down  from  1956-57 
Record  Level  5/ 

World  trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour  during  the  1957-58  year  is 
presently  estimated  at  1,100  million  bushels,  considerably  below  the  record 
level  of  1,280  million  bushels  set  in  1956-57.    However,  exports  at  this 
level  will  be  the  second  highest  of  record.    The  chief  reason  for  the  ex- 
pected decrease  in  world  wheat  trade  from  last  year  is  the  greatly  improved 
supply  situation  in  importing  countries,  chiefly  in  Western  Europe,  resulting 
from  larger  wheat  crops.    Imports  into  these  countries  alone  will  be  down 
by  about  15O  million  bushels  from  1956-57. 


5/  Prepared  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service . 
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U.  S.  exports  for  the  current  year  are  presently  estimated  at  kOO  mil- 
lion bushels,  27  percent  below  the  1956-5T  record  of  5^9  million  bushels. 
Exports  from  Australia  and  Argentina  are  also  expected  to  be  below  last  year, 
while  Canadian  exports  may  increase  moderately.    France,  a  net  importer  in 

1956-  57,  has  surplus  wheat  this  year  and  will  likely  exceed  both  Australia  and 
Argentina  in  total  wheat  exports.    The  Soviet  Union,  last  year  one  of  the 
world's  biggest  exporters  of  wheat,  is  expected  to  move  a  coniparatively  small 
amoiant  into  world  markets  during  1957-58* 

1957-  58  World  Breadgrain 
Production  Near  Record  6/ 

A  near  record  world  breadgrain  crop  is  still  estimated  for  1957-58 
on  the  basis  of  the  latest  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.    The  combined  crop  of  wheat  and  rye  comes  to  268  million  short  tons. 
This  was  exceeded  slightly  in  1952  and  a^ain  in  1956.    A  sharp  decline  in 
rye  production  since  1952  accounts  for  the  smaller  figure  this  year.  Wheat 
production  is  slightly  above  the  1952  total.    The  1957  wheat  harvest  was 
7,605  million  bushels,  the  rye  crop  1,^30  million  bushels. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  wheat  production  in  North  America,  Europe 
and  Australia  bring  the  world  total  for  wheat  30  million  bushels  above  the 
previous  estimate  (published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  1957  !/)> 
despite  some  reduction  in  estimates  for  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America.  A 
like  increase  in  the  world  totaJ.  for  rye  is  due  to  slight  increases  in 
estimates  for  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia. 

Wheat  (table  k):    Production  in  North  America  is  now  estimated  at 
1,364  million  bushels,  255  million  less  than  in  1956.    Canada  reports  about 
200  million  bushels  less  than  the  1956  production  ajad  the  U.  S.  crop  is  down 
57  million  bushels.    Canada's  latest  crop  estimate  places  wheat  production 
at  371  million  bushels,  slightly  less  than  previously  estimated.    The  change 
takes  account  of  expected  losses  from  weathering  in  crops  not  harvested  last 
fall,  mainly  in  northern  Alberta.    Yields  for  Canada  average  17.6  bushels  per 
acre  compared  with  the  high  yields  of  25.2  bushels  last  year. 

Wheat  production  in  V/estem  Europe  was  at  the  record  total  of  1,3^7  niil 
lion  bushels.    Record  or  near  record  crops  were  reported  for  most  countries. 
Larger  acreage  and  high  yields  accoxint  for  the  large  outturn.    Wheat  crops  in 
Eastern  Europe  were  also  at  a  record  level.    Slightly  above  average  acreage 
and  somewhat  better  than  average  yields  account  for  the  large  harvest. 


b/  From  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets -World  Summaries,  March  20,  195ti  pages 
32-37. 

7/  In  Wheat  Situation,  February  1958,  pages  21-24. 
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WMle  no  official  figures  for  the  Soviet  Union ' s  grain  yield  and  pro- 
duction have  been  released,  tentative  official  estimates  are  shovn  in 
table  k   .    The  reduction  in  the  1957  wheat  crop  to  1.8  billion  bushels  from 
the  record  195^  crop  of  2.0  billion  bushels  took  place  despite  a  substantial 
increase  in  area  seeded  to  wheat.    The  drop  in  the  production  is  attributed 
to  serious  drought  conditions  in  a  nvmiber  of  important  wheat  regions.  The 
drought  reduced  yields,  especially  in  a  number  of  the  eastern  regions  where 
plantings  have  expanded  considerably  in  recent  years. 

Wheat  production  in  Asia  is  estimated  at  a  record  1,900  million  bushels, 
compared  with  1,865  million  in  1956  and  the  1950-54  average  of  1,760  million. 
Record  crops  were  reported  for  a  number  of  countries.    Both  increased  acreage 
and  high  yields  contributed  to  the  large  outturn. 

Africa*  s  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  I90  million  bushels,  corapsured  with 
the  large  haxvest  of  215  million  last  year.    Most  of  the  reduction  was  in 
Algeria  and  Morocco.    Yields  were  down  in  both  those  co\intries  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a  cut  of  a  million  acres  was  reported  in  Morocco. 

Wheat  production  in  South  America  is  estimated  at  315  million  bushels, 
about  50  million  bushels  less  than  in  1956.    The  crop  in  Argentina  is 
estimated  to  be  down  about  that  amount.    Minor  reductions  in  some  countries 
are  offset  by  increases  in  others. 

Australia's  wheat  production  is  now  estimated  at  97  million  bushels. 
Though  considerably  above  early  season  expectations,  this  is  still  the  smallest 
harvest  since  19^^^.    Carryover  stocks  of  about  k3  million  bring  total  supplies 
to  only  ikO  million  bushels.    That  is  expected  to  provide  U6  million  bushels 
for  export  during  the  current  marketing  season,  less  than  half  the  exports 
for  the  year  ended  November  1957* 

Rye  (table  5)  •    Production  in  Canada  shows  little  change  from  the  1956 
harvest.    The  crop  in  the  United  States  was  up  about  5  million  bushels,  mainly 
because  of  higher  yields.    In  Western  Euroge,  production  is  estimated  at  275 
million  bushels,  about  the  same  as  in  1956.    Acreage  was  not  up  to  the  1956 
total  but  yields  increased  in  a  n\miber  of  coimtries.    Higher  yields  in  the 
more  important  east  European  area  brought  rye  production  to  a  total  of  ^55 
million  bushels,  about  9  percent  above  the  production  of  a  yeax  earlier.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  conditions  in  the  rye  growing  regions  were  more  favorable 
than  in  wheat  areas,  and  the  1957  outturn  is  not  significantly  below  the 
1956  crop.    Rye  production  shows  a  substantial  increase  in  Turkey.  Production 
in  Argentina  is  estimated  at  31.5  million  bushels,  slightly  less  than  in 
1956  but  still  above  average. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  WHEAT  IN  1958-59 

BACKGROUND  -  During  the  7  years  ended  in  1951-52,  the  United 
States  was  the  leading  exporter  of  wheat,  with  an  annual 
average  of  kYJ  million  bushels  or  k6  percent  of  the  total 
world  trade.    In  the  previous  20  years,  1925-26  through 
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19l4J4.-l4.5^  exports  had  averaged  8I  million  bushels,  ranging 
from  h  million  in  1935-36,  following  the  previous  drought 
years,  to  ikk  million  in  l^kk-k-'^  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

U.  S.  exports  declined  about  one-third  in  1952-53 
to  318  million  bushels  from  the  heavy  exports  in  I95I-52. 
The  1952  crop  in  Canada  was  a  record,  and  her  exports  again 
exceeded  those  from  the  U.  S.,  as  was  the  case  before 
l^^-kS.    In  1952-53,  total  world  trade  in  wheat  and  flour 
declined  to  about  988  million  bushels,  7  percent  below  the 
all-time  high  of  1,066  million  bushels  in  I95I-52.  This 
reflected  a  record  1952  world  wheat  crop  and  larger  wheat 
reserves  in  importing  countries.    It  also  reflected  the 
negotiation  of  a  truce  in  Korea  and  some  easing  in  interna- 
tional tensions. 

In  1953-5^,  world  wheat  trade  declined  to  879  mil- 
lion bushels  and  the  U.  S.  share  also  dropped.  Larger 
quantities  were  available  in  other  exporting  countries  while 
requirements  in  major  importing  countries  were  less  than  in 
1952-53.    In  195^-55 ^  world  wheat  trade  increased  10  percent 
to  971  million  bushels  and  U.  S.  exports  rose  26  percent  from 
217  million  to  27^+  million  bushels.    In  I955-56,  world  trade 
reached  about  1,0^J.  million  bushels,  second  only  to  the  1,066 
million  in  I95I-52.    This  increase  reflected  higher  econanic 
activity,  greater  purchasing  power  in  importing  countries 
and  winter  damage  to  the  European  crop.    In  195^-57^  world 
trade  reached  about  1,280  million  bushels,  23  percent  above 
a  year  earlier  and  20  percent  higher  than  the  former  1951-52 
record.    The  increase  reflected  decreased  domestic  siipplies 
in  Europe,  increased  exports  from  the  U.  S.  under  special 
export  programs  and  increased  wheat  consumption  in  some 
countries . 

U.  S.  domestic  disappearance  has  also  declined  from 
previous  record  levels.    During  the  war  when  large  quantities 
of  wheat  were  subsidized  for  use  in  making  alcohol  and  to 
supplement  regular  feed  sxipplies,  disappearance  in  the  conti- 
nental U.  S,  reached  a  high  of  nearly  1.2  billion  bushels  in 
19^3.    Ill  peacetime,  negligible  quantities  of  wheat  are  used 
for  alcohol,  and  feed  use  currently  is  about  50  million 
bushels.    Food  and  seed  take  about  ^0  million  and  65  million 
bushels,  respectively,  resulting  in  a  continental  domestic 
disappearauice  of  less  than  6OO  million  bushels. 

1958  Wheat  Crop  May  be  Fourth  Largest; 

Increase  in  Carryover  Likely  July  1,  I959 
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The  winter  wheat  crop  was  forecast  at  ^6k  million  bushels  as  of 
April  1.    The  first  estimate  of  spring  wheat  production  will  be  made 
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Table  6  •-  All  wheat  and  all  spring  wheat:    Acreage,  yield 
and  production,  United  States,  I919-58 


I  ear  ; 

All  wheat 

All  spring  wheat 

of 

harvest  : 

Seeded 
acreage 

:  Yield  per  : 
:  seeded  : 
:     acre  : 

Produc-  ' 
tion 

Seeded 
'  acreage 

:  Yield  per  :  p^oduc- 
:    seeded      :  ^^^^ 
:      acre  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

acres 

Bushels  bushels 

77,  ¥K) 

67,977 
67,681 

67,163 
6k, 590 
55,706 
61,738 
60,712 
65,661 
71,152 
67,177 
67,559 
66,463 
66,281 
69,009 
64,064 
69,611 
73,970 
8o,8l4 
78,981 
62,802 
61,820 
62,707 
53,000 
55,984 
66, 190 
69,192 
71,578 
78,314 
78,345 
83,905 
71,287 
78, 524 
78,645 
78,931 
62,539 
58,241 
60,658 
^9,919 
56,505 


12.3 
12.4 
12.1 
12.6 
11.8 
15.1 
10.8 

13.7 
13.3 
12.9 
12.3 
13.1 
14.2 
11.4 
8.0 
8.2 

9.0 
8.5 

10.8 
11.6 
11.8 
13.2 
15.0 
18.3 
15.1 
16.0 
16.0 
16.1 
17.4 
16.5 
13.1 
14.3 
12.6 
16.6 
14. 9 

15.7 
16.0 
16.6 
19.0 
(21.1) 


952,097 
843,277 
818,964 
846,649 
759,482 
841,617 
668,700 
832,213 
875,059 
914,373 
824,183 
886,522 
941, 540 
756,307 
552,215 
526,052 
628,227 
629,880 
873, 9li* 
919,913 
741,210 
814,646 
941,970 
969,381 
843,813 
1,060,111 
1,107,623 
1,152,118 

1,358,911 
1,294,911 
1,098,415 
1,019,344 

988,161 
1,306,440 
1,173,071 

983,900 

934,731 
1,004,272 
947,102 
(1,190,000) 


26,049 
22,472 
12,202 
19,743 
19, 102 
17,068 
20,816 
20,108 
21,527 
22,721 
23,032 
22,311 
20,548 
22,653 
24,207 
19,228 

22,175 
23,984 

22,969 
22, 517 
16,648 
18,284 
16,662 

17,469 
19,369 
18,729 
19,351 
20,066 
20,013 
22,728 
18,888 

22,379 
21,648 
21,844 
15,922 
13,951 
16,231 
12,384 
12,588 


7.8 
10.2 

9.7 
13.9 
10.7 
15.7 
12.9 
10.0 

15.2 

14.8 
10.3 
11.3 
5.7 
11.7 
7.2 
1^.5 
7.2 
4.4 
8.1 
10.4 
10.5 
12.1 
16.1 
18.9 
17.5 
15.9 
15.5 
14.6 
14. 9 
15.2 
10.6 
14.8 
15.1 
11.1 
13.2 
11.5 
16.5 
16.2 
19.4 
(17.8) 


203,637 
230,050 
216, 171 
275,190 
204, 183 
268,054 
268,081 
200,606 
326,871 
335,307 
237, 126 
252,713 
116,225 
264, 796 
173,932 
87,369 
158,815 
106,277 
185,340 

234,735 
175,538 
221,837 
268,243 
267,222 

306,337 
308,210 
290,634 
282, 526 
299,935 
304,770 
240,288 
278,707 
337,339 
241,220 

288,039 
182,531 
229,938 
263,344 
239,901 
(225,000) 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Acreage  is  December  1957  winter  estimate  and  March  1,  1958  spring  prospective 
plantings.    Production  is  April  1  estimate  of  winter  wheat  and  for  spring  wheat 
March  1  intended  acres  times  average  yield  of  past  2  years. 
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June  10.  Assuming  average  yields  of  the  last  two  years  on  intended  acreage, 
the  spring  wheat  crop  would  total  around  225  million  bushels.  The  total  for 
all  wheat  would  be  around  1,190  million  bushels. 

Total  domestic  disappearance  in  1958-59  is  estimated  at  590  million 
bushels,  consisting  of  kQo  million  for  food,  65  million  for  seed  and  i+5  mil- 
lion for  feed.    Total  disappearance  in  1957-58  is  estimated  at  58^  million 
bushels.    If  exxxDrts  should  total  kOO  million  bushels,  the  same  as  estimated 
for  1957-58,  a  crop  of  1,190  million  bushels  would  increase  the  carryover 
July  1,  1959       about  200  million  bushels  from  the  carryover  this  July  1  now 
estimated  at  88O  million  bushels. 

A  wheat  crop  of  1,190  million  bushels  would  be  26  percent  above  the 
9^7  million  bushels  in  1957  and,  though  the  fourth  largest,  12  percent  below 
the  record  1,359  million  bushels  produced  in  19^7 •    The  large  increase  over 
last  year  reflects  less  acreage  taken  out  by  participation  in  the  Acreage 
Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank  and  record  high  yields.    Last  year  farmers  put 
12.8  million  acres  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program.    This  year  this  is  reduced 
to  about  5«3  million  acres,  of  which  3.9  million  are  winter  and  l.h  million 
spring  wheat  acreage. 

Indicated  Winter  Wheat  Crop 
36  Percent  Above  1957 

A  winter  wheat  crop  of  96h  million  bushels  would  be  57  million  bushels 
above  the  December  1  forecast,  36  percent  larger  than  the  1957  crop  of  707  mil 
lion  bushels  and  I3  percent  above  average.    Increases  from  prospects  as  of 
December  1  have  been  largely  confined  to  the  Great  Plains,  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Coast  States.    Such  increases  more  than  offset  rather  sharp  declines 
in  production  prospects  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions, 
except  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

The  indicated  yield  at  21.9  bushels  per  seeded  acre  is  the  highest  of 
record  and  compares  with  I8.8  in  1957  and  the  average  of  15 '9  bushels.  The 
current  estimate  is  based  on  an  appraisal  of  the  April  1  condition  of  wheat  as 
reported  by  individual  growers  and  on  soil  moisture  reserves  and    other  factor 
affecting  production.    The  current  estimate  of  production  assumes  normal 
weather  and  effects  of  insects  and  diseases  for  the  remainder  of  the  crop 
season. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  average  change  in  U.  S.  production  estimates 
from  April  1  to  harvest  has  been  9I  million  bushels  with  some  years  above  and 
others  below.    The  maximum  change  was  I7I  million  bushels  in  1953  and  the 
minimum  change  was  23  million  bushels  in  1950. 

Total  winter  wheat  abandonment  and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grain  is 
indicated    at  2.5  million  acres,  5.6  percent  of  the  total  acreage  seeded  for 
all  pxarposes  last  fall  and  winter.    This  is  slightly  less  than  indicated  last 
December.    Of  the  2.5  million-acre  total,  about  one  million  acres  are  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.    This  compares  with 
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Table    7«-  Wheat,  all:     Seeded  acreage  in  specified  vheat 
growing  regions,  United  States,  1919-58 


Region 

Year 

DUXX-  I6U. 

*           0     "1      "I  f\        ^\  >»  t'  Vt 
x^aC  11 IC  iMOJ/GIl— 

W  C  0  0  ■ 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

Average 

1929-33 

27,636 

20, 4l6 

10,568 

5,202 
4,774 

1919 

24,727 

21,706 

20,660 

1920 

22,066 

19,905 

17,106 

4,817 

1921 

23,830 

20,526 

15,4Bl 

4,288 

1922 

25,478 

18,065 

15,404 
15,439 

4,268 
3,974 

1923 

23,910 

17, 533 

1924 

20,177 
22,893 

16,006 

12,4l4 
11,945 

3,958 

1925 

18,295 

5,436 

1926 

23,935 

18,056 

11,264 

4,256 

1927 

26,537 

19,487 

11, 681 

4,612 
4,699 

1928 

27,204 

21, 130 

14,498 

1929 

:  27,234 

20,687 

10,623 

5,186 

1930 

28,327 

19,959 

10,609 

5,361 

1931 

28,434 

19,116 

10,787 

4,662 
4,853 

1932 

27,109 

20, 783 

10,065 

1933 

27,078 

21,535 

10,755 
11,745 

5,946 

1934 

26,615 

17,718 

4,293 
4,365 

1935 

28,145 

20,605 

12, 608 

1936 

29,931 
34,933 

21,806 

13,042 

5,117 
5,349 

1937 

20,086 

15,733 

1938 

35,356 

20,904 

13,620 

4,805 

1939 

:  28,028 

15,929 

11,392 

3,941 

1940 

26, 112 
27, 508 

17,243 
16, 762 

10,658 

4,171 

1941 

10,736 

4,129 

1942 

23,280 

14, 737 
17,083 

8,339 

3,502 

1943 

23,525 

8,238 

4,205 

I9kk 

28,961 

19,193 

9,978 

4,602 

1945 

:  31,952 
:  33,837 

1-8,616 

10,294 

4,793 

1946 

20,037 

9,034 

5,143 

1947 

37,553 

20,648 

10,289 

5,373 

1948 

36, 509 

20,244 
22,693 

11,156 

5,582 

1949 

:  39,385 

11,165 

5,950 

1950 

32,890 

18,967 

9,964 

5,168 

1951 

:  35,713 
:  35,504 

22,143 

10,097 

5,998 

1952 

22,155 

10, 178 

6,081 

1953 

:  35,147 

21, 569 

11,135 
8,813 

6,224 

1954 

:  28,826 

16, 702 

4,546 

1955 

:         26, 780 

15,311 

8,455 

4,219 

1956 

:  26,617 

16,800 

8,741 

4,812 

1957  5/' 

19,987 

13,596 

8,793 

3,973 

1958  6/ 

:  25,503 

14,351 

8,638 

4.157 

1^'  Kajisas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado. 
2/  North  Dakota,  Montajia,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

3_'  Ohio,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  West  Virginia. 
4/  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 
5/  Preliminary. 

December  I957  winter  estimate  and  March  1958  spring  prospective  plantings. 
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nearly  k,3  million  acres  abandoned  in  these  States  in  1957.    For  the  U.  S. 
last  year,  5*9  million  acres  or  I5.8  percent  of  total  acreage  seeded  were 
lost  or  diverted. 


In  the  important  wheat  States  of  the  central  and  southern  Plains  and 
the  Pacific  North^/est,  the  wheat  condition  can  be  described  as  having  seldom 
looked  better.    Wheat  prospects  continued  to  gain  over  the  favorable  conditions 
that  existed  last  December.    Moist\ire  was  generous  during  the  winter  months 
with  April  1  soil  moisture  supplies  the  best  in  many  years.    Winter  tempera- 
tures were  unusually  favorable  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  West  North  Central 
States  and  •vrinter  losses  were  at  a  minimum. 


Kansas  wheat  production  prospects  made  some  gain  during  the  -vrinter 
months  and  on  April  1  crop  conditions  were  reported  to  be  the  best  since 
1919 •    In  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  prospects  were  most  favorable  with  moisture 
supplies  adeq-uate.    In  Nebraska,  the  crop  emerged  from  dormancy  in  excellent 
condition.    Fields  on  April  1  were  beginning  to  "green"  through  the  State 
with  plants  in  a  strong  vigorous  condition.    Conditions  in  Colorado  were 
the  highest  ever  recorded  for  April  1.    The  Pacific  Northwest  reported  wheat 
in  excellent  condition  with  Washington  showing  the  highest  condition  since 
1921.    The  winter  v/as  one  of  the  warmest  in  weather  annals,  and  with  the 
ground  hardly  frozen,  run-off  was  held  to  a  minimum  and  erosion  was  light. 
Montana  experienced  unus\ially  moderate  winter  temperatures  and  the  principal 
producing  areas  have  adeqiiate  to  abundant  soil  moisture  reserves.  Crop 
prospects  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  generally  remained  linchanged  or  declined 
slightly  d\iring  the  winter  months.    The  crop  generally  lacks  xiniformity,  and 
growth  is  short.    The  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  east  of  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  show  rather  sharp  production  declines  from  December  1.    Much  of  the 
intended  acreage  could  not  be  seeded  due  to  prolonged  wet  soils  and  the  crop 
in  many  areas  is  reported  to  be  among  the  poorest  of  record .    Moisture  supplies 
are  more  than  adequate  and  the  arrival  of  "vrarm,  dry  weather  could  do  much  to 
improve  crop  prospects. 


Minimum  Support  for  195 8 -Crop 
Wheat  $1.78;  1957  was  $2,00 


The  minimum  National  average  support  price  for  1958-crop  wheat  was 
announced  on  April  I9,  1957  s.t  $1.78  per  bushel.    This  price  reflected  75  per- 
cent of  estimated  transitional  parity.    This  minimum  average  support  will  not 
be  reduced  but  may  be  increased  if  a  combination  of  the  wheat  parity  price  as 
of  July  1,  1958  and  the  wheat  supply  relationships  as  of  that  same  date  indi- 
cates a  higher  support  price.  8/ 


8/  If  the  parity  price  as  of  July  1,  I958  is  the  same  as  March  15,  when  it 
was  $2.ij-l,  the  support  rate  at  75  percent  would  be  raised  to  $1.8l  per  bushel. 
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Full  support  will  "be  available  in  the  36  commercial  wheat  States  for 
producers  who  comply  with  their  individual  farm  acreage  allotments.  Support 
rates  for  wheat  produced  in  the  12  noncommercial  wheat  States  are  set  "by  law 
at  75  percent  of  "wtiat  the  rate  would  be  if  the  State  were  in  the  commercial  j 
area.    In  the  nonconmaercial  States,  acreage  allotmeDts  and  marketing  quotas  J 
will  not  apply.  ? 

Undesirable  Wheat  Varieties 

Discounted  Under'Tg^Q  f 
Support  Program  | 

A  discount  of  20  cents  per  bushel  in  195^  price -support  rates  was 
announced  July  17,  1957  for  31  wheat  varieties  designated  as  undesirable 
because  of  inferior  milling  or  baking  qualities. 

The  31  varieties  include  the  following  12  spring  wheat  varieties: 
Hard  red  spring  -  Gasser,  Henry  (except  in   V/isconsin  and  Washington),  Kinney, 
Premier,  Progress,  Spinkcota  and  Sturgeon;  Durum  -  Golden  Ball,  Peliss  and 
Pentad;  White  -  Florence  and  Sonora, 

The  application  of  the  discount  of  20  cents  per  bushel  to  producer- 
support  rates  will  be  the  same  as  under  the  1956  and  1957  operations,  when 
such  discounts  were  included  in  the  price-support  programs.    The  regulations 
for  the  1958  program  will  provide  for  producer  certification  that  they  pro- 
duced the  wheat  and  produced  it  in  the  current  crop  year.    Because  these 
varieties  are  difficult  to  determine  from  threshed  samples,  the  indentifcation 
of  the  variety  going  under  price  support  will  be  the  producer's  responsibility 
based  on  his  knowledge  of  the  varieties  he  seeded  and  harvested.    Even  though 
some  of  the  undesirable  varieties  might  have  protein  content  high  enough  for 
a  premium,  no  protein  premiums  will  apply  to  any  of  the  undesirable  varieties 
in  determining  the  loan  rate.    Similar ly,  no  amber  or  hard  amber  durum  pre- 
miums will  apply. 

A  list  of  premiums  and  discoiints  for  different  classes  and  qualities 
of  wheat  as  well  as  location  differentials  will  be  announced  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  new  marketing  year. 

Western  Europe's  \vlieat 

Prospects  Mostly  Favorable  9/ 

In  Western  Europe  conditions  during  the  fall  and  winter  were  mostly 
favorable  for  winter  grain  crops,  and  few  reports  of  winterkill  have  been 
received  to  date.    Unseasonably  low  temperatures  during  late  March  and  early 
April  in  some  coiintries,  however,  caused  concern  that  crops  may  have  suffered 
some  damage  during  that  period.    The  late  cold  spell  slowed  growth  of  winter 
grains  and  delayed  spring  work  in  a  niamber  of  countries.    No  appraisal  of  the 
overall  effects  of  the  cold  is  yet  available. 


9/  From  a  statement  in  Foreign  Crops  "and  Markets,  April  28,  1958. 
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On  the  basis  of  available  information,  it  appears  that  wheat  acresige 
in  the  most  important  producing  coxintries  may  be  close  to  the  large  acreage 
last  year.    Production  prospects  vere  good  up  to  the  time  of  the  setback 
caused  by  the  cold.    If  it  develops  that  damage  was  slight  and  if  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  remainder  of  tne  growing  season.  Western  Europe's  total 
wheat  crop  could  be  large,  as  it  was  last  year. 

In  the  principal  producing  countries,  latest  information  is  as  follows: 

In  France  a  slignt  increase  in  winter  wheat  acreage  and  favorable 
conditions  tnroughout  tne  fall  and  winter  led  to  expectations  of  a  1958 
wheat  crop  larger  than  the  record  1957  harvest.    Since  the  cold  spell  of  la^t 
March,  however,  comments,  though  optimistic,  are  more  guarded.    Crop  develop- 
ment is  now,  reportedly,  about  3  weeks  late  and  unless  made  up  by  the  end  of 
June  the  crop  would  be  vulnerable  to  heat  daoiage. 

Reports  from  Italy  in  February  indicated  that  the  1958  production 
was  expected  to  set  a  new  record.    The  cold  checked  growth  of  winter  wheat, 
however,  and  slowed  field  work. 

Wheat  acreage  in  Spain  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1957* 
A  shortage  of  rainfall,  especially  in  areas  north  of  Madrid  is  handicapping 
development.    While  development  of  the  crop  south  of  Madrid  has  been  good, 
in  early  February  germination  and  growth  in  northern  districts  were  esti- 
mated at  only  90  percent  of  normal. 

Development  of  winter  grain  is  backward  in  Wei^tem  Germany,  but 
winter  losses  have  been  small  and  the  overall  outloola  appears  good.  Winter 
wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  generally  satisfactory  condition    at  the 
beginning  of  April.    As  in  other  areas,  an  iinseasonably  cold  spring  has 
prevented  optimum  development. 

Because  of  adverse  weather  at  seeding  time,  wheat  acreage  in  Greece 
is  down  about  3  percent  from  the  lajrge  1957  acreage.    Increased  distri- 
bution of  seed  of  selected  varieties  and  a  continuing  upward  trend  in  the 
use  of  fertilizer  improve  yield  prospects. 

These  six  countries  together  normally  account  for  almost  SO  percent 
of  Western  Europe's  total  wheat  production.    Scattered  reports  on  condi- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe  indicate  that  spring  work  there,  too,  is  behind 
schedule  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions.    Yugoslavia,  one  of 
the  lea^ng  producers  of  the  area,  reports  a  7  percent  increase  over  the 
1957  acreage  of  winter  wheat.    Reports  in  February  stated  that  wheat  plants 
were  small  this  season  with  less  than  normal  stooling. 
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Slight  Decline  in  Canadian  Wheat 
Acreage  Indicated  by  Intentions; 
Durum  Down  Sharply 

The  Canadian  vheat  acreage  for  1958  will  be  slightly  less  than  last 
year,  if  farmers  carry  out  their  March  1  planting  intentions.    On  the  basis 
of  the  intentions,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimated  that  a 
total  of  20.6  million  acres  will  be  seeded  to  all  classes  of  vheat.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  O.k  million  acres  from  1957  seedings  and  k.l  million  acres  or 
16  percent  below  the  1952-56  average.    The  major  part  of  the  1958  anticipated 
decline  in  all  wheat  acreage  is  in  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
where  reductions  of  2  percent  and  5  percent,  respectively,  from  1957  seedings 
are  indicated.    In  the  province  of  Manitoba,  wheat  acreage  may  increase  by 
8  percent  this  season. 

Prospective  planting  of  spring  wheat  of  20.1  million  acres  are  2  percent 
below  the  1957  acreage  and  I6  percent  below  the  1952-56  average.  Practically 
all  the  decrease  is  expected  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.    Durum  wheat  is 
included  with  the  spring  wheat  figures,  but  in  view  of  the  interest  shown  by 
prairie  fanners  in  this  crop,  intended  acreage  was  obtained  separately.  The 
results  indicate  a  substantial  switch  out  of  durum  wheat  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  but  in  Manitoba,  where  new  rust  resistant  varieties  are  available 
farmers  intend  to  increase  the  acreage  seeded  to  this  crop.    OveraJ.1,  a 
decrease  in  acreage  of  3^  percent  is  anticipated.    The  0.6  million  acres 
seeded  to  winter  wheat  last  fall  in  Ontario  is  the  smallest  since  19^6. 

AMOUNCEMENTS  FOR  1959-CROP  WHEAT 

Marketing  Quota  Referendum 
for  1959  Crop  Set 
for  June  20 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  March  21  proclaimed  marketing  quotas 
for  the  1959  wheat  crop,  subject  to  approval  by  growers  voting  in  a  referendum 
on  June  20  10/.    Growers  who  will  have  more  than  I5  acres  of  wheat  for  harvest 
as  grain  in  1959  in  any  one  of  the  38  commercial  wheat  States  come  xmder  the 
regulations  of  quotas  and  will  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum. 
ESccluded,  however,  are  producers  who  signed  applications  under  the  feed  wheat 
provisions  permitting  them  to  grow  as  much  as  30  acres  of  wheat  for  use  as 
feed  on  the  farm  for  1958.    Quotas  become  effective  only  if  approved  by  at 
least  two-thirds  of  those  voting. 

10/  The  Secretary  of  Agricxilture  is  directed  by  legislation  to  proclaim 
marketing  quotas  for  the  next  wheat  crop  when  the  available  supply  is  20  per- 
cent or  more  above  normal.    The  estimated  supply  available  for  the  1958-59 
marketing  year  is  actually  57*1  percent  above  the  normal  supply.  Growers 
have  approved  marketing  quotas  for  each  of  the  7  years  for  which  they  were 
proclaimed.    These  are,  with  the  percentage  approval  of  farmers  voting,  as 
follows:    IShl,  81.0  pet. j  191^2,  b2.4  pet.;  195^*-,  87.2  pet.;  1955,  73*3  pct.; 
1956,  77.5  pct.;  1957,  87.14-  pct.    and  1958,  86.2  pct. 
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If  quotas  are  approved,  producers  in  commercial  wheat  States  who  stay- 
within  the  acreage  allotted  for  their  farms  will  be  eligible  for  the  full 
level  of  price  support  on  their  entire  production. 

If  marketing  quotas  are  approved  producers  in  commercial  States  who 
exceed  their  farm  acreage  allotments  will  not  be  eligible  for  price  support. 
In  addition,  they  will  be  subject  to  marketing  quota  penalties  on  their  excess 
wheat,  if  (l)  they  have  more  than  15  acres  for  harvest,  or  (2)  they  have  not 
signed  applications  for  exemption  under  the  feed  wheat  provision  permitting 
30  acres  or  less  to  be  used  exclusively  for  feed  on  the  farm.    Penalties  will 
be  U5  percent  of  the  May  1,  1959  parity  rate.    There  are  no  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  wheat    which  may  be  grown  by  State,  religious  or  charitable 
institutions  for  use  on  the  farm  for  food,  feed  or  seed. 

If  quotas  are  not  approved  by  wheat  growers  in  the  referendum,  the  law 
provides  a  wheat  price-support  level  at  50  percent  of  the  July  1,  1959  parity 
for  producers  who  stay  within  their  acreage  allotments.    Farmers  exceeding 
their  allotments  will  not  be  subject  to  quota  penalties,  but  they  will  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  any  price  support. 

In  the  noncommercial  wheat  States — States  having  wheat  allotments  of 
25,000  acres  or  less — farm  wheat  allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  if  approved, 
do  not  apply  11/ .    The  noncommercial  area  of  10  States  for  1959    is  two  States 
smaller  than  in  1956,  1957  and  1958.    Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  been  added 
to  the  commercial  producing  area  to  make  a  38-State  total  for  1959* 

In  noncommercial  States,  price  support  will  be  at  75  percent  of  what  the 
rate  would  be  if  the  State  were  in  the  commercial  area. 

National  Allotment  Set  at 
55  Million  Acres;  State 
Allotments  Announced 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Secretary  proclaimed  the  National  marketing 
quota,    he  established  the  National  acreage  allotment  for  the  1959  crop  at 
55  million  acres,  the  minimum  level  specified  by  law  under  present  conditions 
of  excessive  supply.    Legislation  provides  for  establishing  a  National  wheat 
acreage  allotment  each  year  except  in  the  event  of  a  National  emergency  or  a 
materially  increased  export  demand  for  wheat. 

11/  The  10  noncommercial  wheat  States  and  the  allotments  that,  except  for 
the  25,000  acre  provision,  woiald  have  been  the  basis  for  1959  county  and  farm 
allotments  in  each  State  follow:    Arizona,  23,708  acres;  Connecticut,  567 
acres;  Florida,  3,96l  acres;  Louisiana,  1^,367  acres;  Maine,  1,^+58  acres; 
Massachusetts,  709  acres;  Nevada,  12,378  acres;  New  Hampshire,  67  acres; 
Rhode  Island,  503  acres  and  Vermont,  527  acres. 
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Table  8  .-  Wheat:    Acreage  allotments,  by  States,  1956-59 
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o^axe  : 

•                  1  QC7 

T  ncA 

:  1950 

:  1959 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Alabama 

1  loo  mv 
1/  iS;,  lu  f 

1  /O'S  okn 
1/0,240 

OA   T  oft 
30,130 

Arizona 

T  /i  n  An^ 

1/ ly, ouo 

1/21,  Wl 

1/23, 700 

CO  7CA 

CO  liVQ 

>j>  4 

liQ    '3 '3k 

4y, 334 

CO  000 

oaj.  11  omia 

Ji  C  IT     Tl  0 

)i  O/C    1  )iO 
430, 142 

)|)|C  AAJi 

445 , UU4 

434 , 441 

Colorado 

2, 702, 250 

2, 766, 025 

2,704,917 

2,695,710 

Connecticut 

!               1/  OcO 

1/  oOl 

T   /  cO*7 

1/  507 

y  5o7 

Delaware 

JO, i  (V 

33,001 

35,'<^39 

OCT     Qt  )i 

35,ol4 

r loriaa 

!  l/l>329 

T  /t  AaO 

1/1, 0U2 

1/3,303 

1/3 » 961 

Georgia 

!            lUp , 001 

103, 1^+3 

107, 591 

110, 513 

loano 

l>159>olo 

1, 150, 4o0 

-1     -1  cr\  Vkk 
1,152, (44 

1, 161,  000 

iiJ.inois 

'        Jl,  jO'+,  HOX 

1 , 300 , 663 

Indiana 

.        1  )iA)i 
!        1 ,  loo  ,  'tO'f 

1, 144, 137 

1,137,045 

1,156,565 

lova 

T  T  C  )iAc 
115,405 

T  oft    T  '7C 
130, 

T  CO  rw^ 

153,900 

Kansas 

!      lU ,  pO  (  ,  tlUO 

in  At  c  1 AA 
iu,oip, 100 

L\J  f  0^0  f  duo 

T  A     C'70     CT  C\ 

10, 573, 510 

Kentucky 

■           OT  0  )iric 

!  ^iy.4y> 

OT  0  Am 

213, oyi 

Ol  /C  AO)i 
2IO , 924 

Louisiana 

!  l/3,lo4 

1/3,671 

1/0,302 

l/l4, 367 

Maine 

!  1/1,3'*-/ 

1  /i    coA  « 
1/  1,  ptfiO 

1  / 1     Cl Q 

±/ 1, piy 

1  /l  kcA 
1/1,450 

Maryland 

!         loT^  5to 

T  "vA  AoA 

1 (o,oyo 

105, 390 

185,359 

Massachusetts 

!              1/  007 

1/  603 

1/  702 

1/  709 

Michigain 

OCT  nor* 
y?  (,<-'2U 

AAC  AAA 

yo5,uuo 

901, 724 

Minnesota 

oyy,354 

•700  A/C/C 
1 cy , ODD 

f-Lo,  (33 

Mississippi 

l/<il,  I'fJ 

1 /on  nko 
1/  dSJ  ,  U4y 

1  /l  A  oc^ 
1/  10,  cpD 

Missouri 

1, 104, dUU 

T     OCO  '70C 
1,253,735 

T     0*70  /Coo 

T     OOA  AAo 

1,330,003 

Montana 

»       li  ru^o  T  "sA 
!           UUc, IjO 

4  ,  L»4<i  ,  0£:3 

li  rit^A  "SOT 

)i    AOO  00c 

4,033,335 

Nebraska 

3,200,332 

0  ooJi  Aor? 
3,234,027 

3,220,377 

0  oa)i 

Hev6ida 

1/ 11, 010 

T  /i  0  non 
l/12,02y 

1  /-I  0    01  '7 
1/12,317 

1  /to  otA 

1/12,370 

Nev  HaTTipshire 

1/  71 

1/  6r 

1  /  AA 
1/  00 

1/  67 

New  Jersey 

:  55,l'<-7 

53,059 

CO    0 li  c 

53,3'<-5 

CO  coll 

53,53'*^ 

New  Mexico 

470, 705 

474, 243 

It  "7^  QOA 

470, o22 

New  York 

!  312,175 

317, 602 

315,570 

OAA     T  li  C 

322, 145 

North  Carolina 

1               OAo  JiOT 

!           203, 42  ( 

oA)i  ocJt 
c04,  <;54 

oAo  nCiC^ 
202, (96 

290, 350 

nox  ulx  iia&o&a 

7  oov  AcA 
/ ,  3<i  1,050 

7    OAQ  QOO 

( ,  3uy,  yyii 

umo 

-L^  py'*-^  233 

1   c  cA  T  nA 
1, 550, lUO 

T    ceo  1 Aa 
1, 553, lOU 

1^  p!?9>  390 

Oklahoma 

]i  AAt  qqA 

4-,  001,  yyo 

k  A7A  AOO 
4,  0  fO,  023 

k  Acq  Aoc 

'+,o5y,  035 

)i    A'?)!  "310 

Oregon 

At  0  coo 
O-Ly,  !?22 

At  0  r\^j?i 

oiy, UDU 

At  <  kk-3 
010, 443 

Aoi 

021, ( fi 

Pennsylvania 

^or\  T  Ac 
0<:^ ,  lOp 

DUU, (54 

CA7    CT 1 

50  f , 51 f 

cAo  oaJi 
50£:,  i^4 

Rhode  Is land 

1/  0O3 

T  /  C^O 

1/  5d2 

T  /  COA 

1/  539 

1  /  CAO 
1/  503 

South  Carolina 

133>  ('-'4 

T          1 CT 

-1-3D,  15-1- 

13*1,  riy 

1 00  oAA 
-1-39,  200 

oouun  ijajKo^a 

0    7liQ  OVC 

0    7k/^  C7A 

i'^,  5  (O 

0  71 A  OOA 

Tennessee 

iyy>  ^+3^ 

T  qA  'Tm 

lyo, (ui 

1 qA  1  Ai 
lyOjioi 

Texas 

1i  ooT  ryAc 
4*22  C,  f05 

4, 149,071 

104,3^^ 

)i    AAA  AA)i 
'l^,  099,  094 

Utah 

314, 994 

314, 303 

OT  ^ 

3lD,0OO 

OT  0     C  )i  )• 

313,544 

Vermont 

T  /  JiOO 

1/ 

-1  /  kAn 
1/  40U 

1/  499 

1  /  cov 

1/  52r 

Virginia 

OAT    ri)i  ^ 

OCO    CT  )i 

252, 514 

OCA  )iOA 
259,^30 

OCO  AAA 

259, 9yy 

Washington 

2,009,033 

1,99*^,^^50 

2,014,392 

2,002, 740 

West  Virginia 

i^2,956 

iiO,030 

40,393 

39,874 

Wisconsin 

llC    T  ll7 
45, 14 ( 

kA  Ol  C 

kA  A7C 
40,0  (5 

ci  Aao 
51,003 

Wyoming 

303,725 

298,678 

291,578 

289,527 

National  reserve 

^5,87'* 

16, 500 

16,500 

55,000 

Total 

55,000,000 

55,000,000 

55,000,000 

55,000,000 

1/  Designated  as  "noncommercial  wheat  areas",  those  States  having  wheat  allotments  of  25,000 
acres  or  less.  Farm  wheat  allotments  and  marketing  qiotas,  inclxiding  1959  if  approved,  do  not 
apply  in  these  noncommercial,  areas. 


Commodity  Stabilization  Service 
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If  the  allotment  had  been  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  law's  supply 
formula,  the  1959  allotment  would  have  been  21.4  million  acres.    Next  year 
(1959)  vill  be  the  sixth  successive  year  that  \rtieat  acreage  allotments  have 
been  in  effect  and  the  fifth  successive  year  that  the  55  million-acre  minimum 
allotment  has  been  applicable  12/ « 

State  acreage  allotments  for  wheat  were  also  announced  (table  8) .  The 
1959  allotments  in  the  principal  "irtieat  producing  States  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  those  established  last  year.    Each  \riieat  producer  will  be  informed  of  the 
acreage  allotment  for  his  farm  in  advance  of  the  wheat  marketing  quota  refer- 
endum, June  20. 

Minimum  Support  Rate  for  1959  Crop 
to  be  Announced  Before  Referendum 

The  minlmon  National  average  support  price  for  the  1959  crop  will  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  available  supply  information  and 
announced  before  the  date  of  the  ^eat  referendum. 


12/  Acreage  allotments  for  wheat  have  been  in  effect  11  times  since  1938,  as 
follows : 


Year  ■ 

Allotment 

Actual  * 
seedings  • 

:    Year  : 

Allotment 

Actual 
seedings 

1938 
1939  : 
19^ 
19^1 
19^2 

1950 

Mil.  acres       Mil.  acres  : 

62.5                 79-0  : 
55.0                62.8  : 
62.0                61.8  : 
62.0                62.7  : 
:         55.0                53.0  : 

:         72.8                71.3  : 

*:    1954  : 
:  1955 
:  1956 
:  1957 
:  1958 

Mil.  acres       Mil.  acres 

62.8  62.5 
1/55.8  2/58.2 
55.0  1/60.7 
55.0  ^i+9.9 
:          55.0  3/56.5 

1/  National  acreage  allotment  of  55  million  acres  was  proclaimed  but  manda- 
tory legislation  giving  credit  for  summer  fallow  and  granting  additional 
acreage  for  durum  wheat  increased  total  effective  allotment  to  55 '8  million 
acres.    2/  Beginning  with  i955-crop  wheat,  allotments  were  on  the  basis  of 
\^eat  harvested  as  grain,  after  taking  into  consideration  natural  abandonment. 
ZJ  Winter  wheat  seedings  plus  spring  wheat  intended  seedings. 

Acreage  allotments  were  proclaimed  for  the  19^3  crop  (allotment,  55.0;  seed- 
ings, 56.0)  and  1951  crop  (allotment  72.8;  seedings  78. 1)  but  were  terminated 
under  the  emergency  powers  of  the  governing  law,  after  winter  wheat  was  planted. 
Acreage  allotments  for  the  crops  of  V^hh-h^^  inclusive,  and  for  1952  and  1953 
were  dispensed  with  also  under  the  emergency  powers. 
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STATEMENT  RELATING  TO  PRODUCERS  WHO  EXCEED  THEIR 
WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT  IN  I958  AND  SUBSEQUENT  YEARS 


I 


Congress  last  year  included  in  Public  Law  85-203  a  provision  I3/  that 
no  acreage -history  credit  would  be  given  for  acreage  planted  for  harvest  in 
1958  or  thereafter  in  excess  of  acreage  allotments.    Since  farms  exceeding  ^ 
their  allotments  do  not  receive  credit  for  diverted  acreage,  a  farm  over-  m 
planting  its  allotment  in  1958  under  the  privisions  of  P.  L.  85-203  would  have • 
received  credit  only  for  an  acreage  equal  to  its  allotment. 


Under  new  legislation,  Public  Law  85-366,  enacted  because  of  the  late- 
ness of  enactment  of  P.  L.  85-203,  all  fsirms  will  receive  their  I958  base 
acreage  as  history  credit  for  1958  whether  they  comply  with  their  allotment  or : 
not.    However,  under  this  new  legislation  the  county  and  State  for  I958  will 
receive  only  as  history  credit  the  base  acreage  on  complying  farms  and  no  more  1 
than  the  allotment  acreage  on  excess  farms.    Under  this  amended  legislation 
producers  who  have  overplanted  their  1958  allotment  must  decide  whether  to 
dispose  of  such  excess  acreage.    Those  who  have  planted  in  excess  of  their  basei 
acreage  will  not  receive  credit  for  any  acreage  in  excess  of  such  base  acreage,; 
Producers  of  excess  wheat  will,  however,  be  subject  to  the  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions if  the  wheat  acreage  is  in  excess  of  the  allotment  or  I5  acres  which- 
ever  is  the  larger. 

Another  provision  of  the  new  legislation  is  that  beginning  with  the 
1959  crop,  the  State,  county  and  farm  would  receive  credit  for  both  the 
acreage  planted  and  that  diverted  for  coirrplying  farms  eq-ual  to  the  farm  base 
acreage  of  wheat  and  also  for  those  noncomplying  farms  where  the  wheat  acreage  : 
is  in  excess  of  the  farm  allotment,  but  where  all  of  the  farm-marketing  excess  1 
is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  Agric\ilture  or  stored  to  avoid  penalty.  On 
excess  farms,  this  wo\ild  permit  farmers  to  insxare  against  future  crop  failures  i 
by  storing  the  excess  wheat.    The  farm,  county  and  State  would  subsequently 
lose  the  acreage -history  credit  if  the  stored  wheat  should  be  depleted  in  such : 
manner  than  a  marketing  penalty  would  become  due.    The  acreage  history  in  such  1 
cases  for  State,  county  and  farm  would  be  reduced  to  the  farm's  allotted  acres. 


I 


13/  In  some  States  and  areas,  particularly  those  with  numerous  farms  planting; 
less  than  I5  acres  (and  so  exempt  from  penalty),  the  amount  by  which  many  farmsi 
were  planting  in  excess  of  their  bases  was  such  as  to  cause  substantial  shifts 
of  allotment  acreage  from  axeas  of  high  compliance  with  allotments  to  areas  of 
low  compliance.    This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  under  existing  laws  prior  to 
enactment  of  Public  Law  85-203,  States,   counties  and  farms  received  acreage 
history  credit  for  all  acreage  planted  for  the  production  of  wheat  and  the 
acreage  diverted  on  farms  which  complied  with  their  wheat  allotment.    To  pre- 
vent this  shift,  the  provision  here  referred  to  was  included  in  Public  law 
85-203. 
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Table  9«-  Acreage  Reserve  Program:  Participation 
indicated  through  April  11,  1958 


Agreements  filed 

•  Agreements 

and  waiting  lists 

0  xaoe 

Farms 

•  Reserve 

1  Com- 

•  Farms 

Acreage 

*  Funds 

•  acreage 
* 

■  pensation 

• (estimated) • 

(estimated) 

•  required 

,  iiumDer 

Acres 

Acres 

UOXXcLx  0 

Arkansas 

5?  1 

k,  507 

T  AC     CD  )i 

105, 53k 

k,  pd7 

lop, 53k 

California 

<:;)i)i 

l,0k5,  ;?90 

70  c; 

kk  c;kk 

.i,U4p,  pyu 

Colorado 

li  AA)i 

■3  c;RT 
J,  PP-L 

000   0)1  C 

3«:'i,3ki) 

)i  OTT  cAo 

k,9 |1, 503 

De laware 

•  Tin 

X4-'+ 

po, 90p 

T  T  n 
xxu 

0    T  JlJi 

t^A  QAi^ 

pD, yup 

Georgia 

'3'3'7 

JJ  ( 

c;   on  ^ 

55j3xo 

l,«:!jP,Upp 

'3'37 
P,  JJ  / 

PP,  J-LO 

X,«:jp,<Jpp 

Idaho 

Til     CT  T 

7k, 51 ( 

kk;?,903 

P  pAA 

Ao  oAA 

0  TcA  aAo 

Illinois 

An  )ik^ 

1   AAA  r\)\(^ 
X,  000,  Kj^O 

■3  A'3n 

An  kkA 

T   AAA  nJjA 
X  ,  000,  U4-D 

Indiana 

(Co    T  T  Q 

c. ,  XUU  ,  DOU 

P,  PjO 

Ao   T  T  G 

p  T  on  AAn 

lova 

Okl  kAA 
cH-X  ,  too 

kl  P 

Q  k'3A 

PkP  Q7P 

l^Q     0  a  c 

J^xt^pa5 

1.0,  e^A.y 

1  k  Okk  A'SI 

1  A  PT  Q 
XD,  CXi^ 

7n'3    "30  A 

T  k  okk  A'ST 

iven  bu.(-iijr 

■5  111  '3 

AAA 
jo , 000 

903, pob 

kl  ^ 
J,  ^xj 

oA  AAA 

jO  ,  OOD 

OA'S  c;AA 

yo3, poo 

waxjr  xancL 

(Dp 

1 0  noA 

X<C  ,  U^lO 

'SP'S  kCS 

(OP 

T  p  npA 

'3P'3  kQ'3 

0  ftl  Q 

TOO  A'3'3 

k  noA  770 

0  At  Q 
y,  oxy 

T  P'3  A'3'3 

k  OPA  77Q 

nne? g UT>a 

AAk 

0  AAo 
c , uoo , oou 

R  ROD 
P,  Py^ 

-LXp,  yM-H 

P  Ac:p 
t^)  PP^,  DP'^ 

^"')  "'J  J 

Pko  At  a 

, 0X0 

7   k^T  QO'? 

T  k  k"?"^ 

Pko  At  A 

,  0x0 

7   kc;T  QP'3 

lUC     >^  n 

d.,  OpX 

PDA  '3^c: 

■3  Qon  P,^<^ 

Jy  !7iA^,Opp 

"3   T  "3^ 
J,  xjo 

PP7  oAA 

k   ■30T  A'3Q 

"f)  jy-L,  ojy 

lie  Ux  cLoXLcL 

Ilk 

1  '30  O^P 

0    poo    T  PQ 

T  T  k 
P,  XXM- 

xju,  up<: 

■3   ppo   T  PQ 

new    ON^-i-oCjr  4 

7  A'?? 

pAo  7n(^ 

P^^ 

7  A'37 

of-.C\  7nA 

lie  W            AJLVv  W  4 

82Q 

111  ■3'^7 
XXX, 3p  f 

1   OAA  oAk 

8pq 

TIT    '3  CIV 
xXX, Jp / 

1  nAA  oAk 

X  ,  uoo  ,  yOM- 

new  xvjxjv 

V^k 
P^  1 

7^1  kPA 

P  Apk  k7fl 

'^  7'^k 

p,  1 

7q  kPA 
1  P, 

P  APk  k7A 

XX,  X^Cf 

A^  OTlO 
Op  , £Uc 

P  1  Av  At  v 
XO  ( ,  OX  f 

T  1    1  PA 

Ac:  pnp 
Op ,  eiVei 

p  T  At  At  7 

1 1  kPO 

XX, 

A^o  Apt 

TO   AP'^  PAQ 
XVJ ,  Ot  J,  CD^ 

^  p  771 

I'M  k^Q 

T  T    A7A  QPO 
XX,  0  ( 0,  ycSJ 

IP  VT 

1  -LD 

xpx, JXO 

k   c;c;A  kAR 
^>  Ppo,  '+<-'P 

TP   7T  A 
xc,  1  XD 

T  c;t    ■3T  a 
xpx, JXO 

k  tr^A  kA=; 
ppo,  '"-'P 

<^k7  1  '^6 

Q  Qk"^  7kk 

T  P  P7A 
Xc,  £;  /O 

Ak7  T  "^A 

OH  f , X JO 

Q  ok'?  7kk 

y, y^j, 

X,  xyo 

■^k  Pft6 

T    077  1  "iO 

1  P'3R 

"3^  Aok 

1    T  P7  A70 

X  e  1 1 1 10  jr  X  V  dxxxcL 

ko  1^1 1 
ifi^,  pxx 

T    kPQ  OPQ 

k'i7 
p,  ^p  1 

ko   RT  T 

T    kPQ  OPQ 

X,  M-iiy,uc:y 

t^wUl           '        t  1  J  ■  1  1  1  #1.  J 

R7  O^^ft 
P 1 , U JO 

T    ■^(^S  Qk'^ 
X, oop,  y+p 

u,  u^p 

R7  (T^A 

X,  jop,  yM-p 

fi  PQ7 

328,387 

if,  385, 052 

7  nP7 

362,226 

836, 796 

X  e  1  iiie  0  0  e  e  • 

■^7  k6l 

flpk  7nn 

^PS 
J,  J'-P 

'^7  kAl 

J  1  ,  '♦■Ox 

fiPk  700 

Texas  : 

8,606 

599,980 

7,879,758 

8,606 

599,980 

7,879,758 

Utah  ; 

1.  ^^16 

X,  JX>J 

55,192 

1,108,9^+5 

1  ?^k 

X,  J 

55,9^+9 

1,124,158 

Virginia  : 

3,510 

35, 333 

99k . 5U8 

3,510 

35. 333 

99k . 5U8 

yy~y  v'^^ 

Washington 

1,015 

35,138 

l,l67,i+22 

1,052 

35,920 

1,193,386 

West  Virginia; 

328 

2,919 

78,15^ 

328 

2,919 

78,154 

Wisconsin  ; 

524 

4,it66 

139,387 

585 

i+,898 

152,868 

Wyoming 

527 

27,87^ 

539,^35 

58li 

30,892 

597,841 

Total 

172,299 

5,200,396 

103,^53,868 

176,309 

5,376, 580 

106,608,233 

Commodity  S-tabilization  Service,  Soil  Bank  Division. 
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Table  12.-  Wheat:    Estimated  January  1  supplies  in  principal 
exporting  countries,  19'^5-58  1/ 


Year 


United  States 


Canada 


Argentina 


Australia 


Total  (4) 


19*^5 
19^*6 

19^1 
19^ 
19^9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958  2/ 


Million 
bushels 

828 

682 

6k2 

801 

865 

900 
1,002 

83k 
1,109 
1,33** 
1,1*61 

1,567 
1,1+89 
1,377 


Million 
bushels 

592 
31*5 
31*0 
300 
335 
325 
MtO 
555 
685 
810 
71*0 
81*0 
970 
920 


Million 
bushels 

330 
225 
2lvO 
270 
2U5 
230 
215 
85 
275 
280 
335 
255 
300 
270 


Million 
bushels 

112 

130 
220 
205 
225 
215 
175 
205 
225 
2U5 
280 
207 
132 


Million 
bushels 

1,862 
1,397 
1,352 
1,591 
1,650 
1,680 
1,872 
1,669 
2,271+ 
2,649 
2,801 
2,9^2 
2,966 
2,699 


1/  Data  for  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  represent  January  1  stocks;  estimates  for  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries  include  the  new  crop  as  well  as  stocks  of  old  crop  wheat  on  January  1. 
2/  Preliminary  estimates. 

Data  from  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Estimated  on  1:he  basis  of  official  statis- 
tics of  foreign  Governments,  reports  of  United  States  agricultural  attaches  abroad  or  other 
information. 


Table  13.-  Wheat:    Price  per  bushel  in  3  exporting  countries,  nearest  mid 
month,  January-April  1958;  weekly,  February-April  1958 


Date 
(Friday) 

Hard  Spring 

Hard  Winter, 

No.  1  at 
Galveston  kj 
(United 
States) 

Soft 

No.  1  Dark  ' 
Northern  • 
at  Duluth  1/  : 
(United  States)' 

No.  2  Manitoba 

Northern 

at  Fort 
William  2/  3/ 

(Canada) 

No.  1  White  at: 
Portland  1/  : 
(United  States): 

Australia 

3/  V 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Mid-month 

January 

17 

2.31 

1.63 

2.1+0 

2.26 

5/1.66 

February 

11+ 

2.32 

1.63 

2.38 

2.2I+ 

March 

11+ 

2. 31+ 

1.63 

2.1+1+ 

2.23 

April 

18 

2.37 

1.63 

2.1+6 

2.20 

Weekly 

February 

21 

2.33 

1.61f 

2.39 

2. 21+ 

28 

2.31 

1.63 

2.1+0 

2.25 

March 

7 

2. 31+ 

1.63 

2.1+3 

2.25 

21 

2.30 

1.63 

2.1+3 

2.23 

28 

2.31 

1.63 

2.1+1+ 

2.22 

April 

3 

2.32 

1.63 

2.1+5 

2.23 

U 

2.36 

1.63 

2.1+7 

2.23 

2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store. 

3/  Sales  to  noncontract  coimtries.  Converted  to  United  States  currency. 
t/  F.o.b.  ship. 

5/  The  last  firm  price  reported  was  for  early  January. 
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Table  ih.-  Wheat:    Weighted  average  cash  price  per  bushel, 
specified  markets  and  dates,  1957-58 


Month 

and 
date 

All              •      Wo  Q 

;  classes      :  Dark  Hard 
land  grades, :  and  Hard 
six         :  Winter, 
markets    cKeinsas  City 

•      No.  1  • 

Dark 
N.  Spring, 
Minneapolis 

No.  2 
Hard        :No.  2  Soft 
lAmber  Durum-R^^i  Winter, 
Minneapolis*  St.  Louis 

:     No.  1 

Soft  White, 
: Portland  1/ 

1957  :1958  ;1957  ;1958 

=1957  11958 

1957  ;1958  ;1957  :1958 

;1957  11958 

Month 
January 
February 
March 

:  Dol.  Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.  Dol. 

2.hk  2.30    2.36    2.21    2,kk    2.38    2.64    2.38    2.44§/2.26    2.5I  2.26 
2.42  2.28    2.34    2.20    2.40    2.36    2.66    2.36_^2.34     —    2.59  2.25 
2.41  2.33    2.34    2.27    2.39    2.38    2.62    2.39    2.30     —    2.61  2.23 

Week  ended 
February  21 
28 


March 


April 


7 
14 
21 
28 

3 
11 


2.40  2.30 
2.42  2.30 

2.41  2.31 
2.40  2.34 
2.40  2.33 

2.42  2.32 
2.42  2.33 


2.34 
2.35 
2.35 
2.34 
2.32 
2.32 
2.30 
2.42  2.34_§^.28 


2.23 
2.21 
2.22 
2.27 
2.30 
2.30 
2.33 
2.30 


2.37 
2.39 
2.38 
2.40 
2.41 
2.38 
2.kO 
2.41 


2.40 
2.37 
2.37 
2.4l 
2.38 
2.38 
2.39 
2.i+0 


2.65 
2.65 
2.63 
2.62 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.60 


2.38  —   

— _§/2.37  — 

2.40 

2.kO  2.30 

2.41  J^.27   

2.36  _^2.26  — 

2.39  —  — 

2.39  ^.19  ^-28 


2.60 
2.61 
2.62 
2.61 
2.61 
2.62 
2.64 
2.63 


2.24 
2.25 
2.25 
2.23 
2.23 
2.22 
2.23 
2.23 


1/  Average  daily  cash  quotations. 
2/  2  cars. 
3/  1  car. 


Table  15.-  Wheat:    Average  closing  price  per  bushel  of  May  futures, 
specified  markets  and  dates,  1957-58 


Month 
and  date 

Chicago 

:  Kansas 

City 

Minneapolis 

1957 

:  1958 

:   1957  : 

1958 

1957  : 

1958 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Month 

January 

2.37 

2.12 

2.30 

2.05 

2.33 

2.22 

February 

2.31 

2.14 

2.27 

2.06 

2.31 

2.23 

March 

2.27 

2.20 

2.27 

2.12 

2.30 

2.25 

Week  ended 

February  21 

2.30 

2.16 

2.27 

2.08 

2.31 

2.24 

28 

2.32 

2.17 

2.28 

2.09 

2.32 

2.24 

March  7 

2.32 

2.20 

2.28 

2.11 

2.31 

2.25 

14 

2.30 

2.21 

2.28 

2.13 

2.30 

2.25 

21 

2.23 

2.21 

2.26 

2.13 

2.28 

2.25 

28 

2.23 

2.17 

2.25 

2.11 

2.28 

2.24 

April  3 

2.24 

2.18 

2.24 

2.13 

2.29 

2.25 

11 

2.25 

2.19 

2.24 

2.14 

2.29 

2.26 
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Table  I6.-  Wheat,  1957  crop:    Quantity  put  under  price  support  and  loans 
redeemed  through  March  15,  I958 


State 

1957  crop  \inder  support 

1957  crop 

loans 
redeemed 

Warehouse 
stored 

Loans 

:  P^rm- 
:  stored 

'  Purchase 
•  agreements 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Alabama  : 

25 

5 

1/ 

30 

30 

Arizona 



9 

9 

7 

Arkansas 

333 

65 

7 

405 

79 

California 

25 

192 

58 

275 

104 

Colorado 

6,562 

2,723 

1,393 

10,678 

196 

Delaware 

21 

— 

— 

21 

1 

Georgia 

89 

ki 

— 

136 

26 

Idaho  ; 

7,770 

3,636 

331 

11,737 

3,713 

Illinois 

1,3^^1 

152 

1,944 

201 

Indiana 

292 

362 

9k. 

748 

96 

Iowa 

1,035 

52 

18 

1,105 

1 

Kansas 

3^^,508 

3,315 

1,849 

39,672 

266 

Kentucky- 

^93 

127 

— 

620 

212 

Maryland 

237 

3 

— 

240 

9 

Michigan 

koh 

356 

221 

981 

207 

Minnesota 

1,290 

2,199 

831 

4, 320 

501 

Mississippi 

5 

2 



7 

7 

Missouri 

63h 

37 

5,219 

313 

Montana 

1*^,875 

7,583 

28, 792 

949 

Nebraska 

17,287 

6,811 

2,203 

26,301 

178 

Nevada 

1 

— 

1 

1/ 

New  Jersey 

— 

95 

k 

99 

2 

New  Mexico 

982 

37 

3 

1,022 

465 

New  York 

:  120 

318 

130 

568 

36 

North  Carolina 

:  31 

65 

— 

96 

51 

North  Dakota 

.      12, 5^+1 

22,058 

U,251 

48,850 

2,766 

Ohio 

1,588 

188 

80 

1,856 

271 

Oklahoma 

:  9,759 

338 

107 

10,204 

3,687 

Oregon 

:  5,032 

1,895 

779 

7,706 

2,167 

Pennsylvania 

280 

69 

16 

365 

73 

South  Carolina 

153 

9 

— 

162 

27 

South  Dakota 

:  6,318 

8,127 

2,492 

16,937 

390 

Tennessee 

266 

k9 

2 

317 

120 

Texas 

:  11,621 

170 

60 

11,851 

2,415 

Utah 

:  131 

398 

k 

533 

307 

Virginia 

:  396 

21 

y 

4l7 

151 

Washington 

:  15,669 

2,852 

1,555 

20,076 

6,864 

West  Virginia 

3 

3 

Wisconsin 

12 

12 

li^oming 

i  hk6 

638 

142 

1,226 

51 

Total 

I  li)-7,912 

73,227 

34,402 

255,541 

26,939 

1/  Less  than  5OO  bushels. 


Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
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Table  l?.-  Wheat:    CCC-owned  stocks,  by  positions,  by  States,  April  1,  I958  1/ 


:  Terminals  2/ 

:       Other  : 

Maritime  • 

State 

Bin  sites 

:  elevators  and  : 

Fleet  • 

Total 

:    warehouses  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Maine 

.   

43 





43 

Massachusetts 



547 





547 

New  York 



7,479 

1,269 

10,690 

19,438 

Pennsylvania 



342 

232 



574 

Ohio 

•   

164 

25 



189 

Indiana 



390 

2 



392 

Illinois 

•   

437 

1,456 



1,893 

Michigan 



302 



302 

Wisconsin 



25,220 

916 



26, 136 

Minnesota 

:  3/ 

52,132 

3,118 



55,250 

Iowa 

325 

618 

— 

943 

MissoiiTi 

!   

8,433 

8,403 



16,836 

North  Dakota 

1,73^^ 

— 

6,990 



8,724 

South  Dakota 

15,001+ 

— 

4,296 



19, 300 

Nebraska 

1^,033 

15,619 

41,692 

— 

61,344 

Kansas 

16,235 

73,011 

139,062 



228, 308 

Maryland 

— 

1,896 

— 



1,896 

Virginia 

;   

87 

194 

12,461 

12,742 

North  Carolina 





25 

— 

25 

South  Carolina 





119 

— 

119 

Georgia 



— 

95 

— 

95 

Kentucky 



409 

— 

443 

Tennessee 



3 

549 

— 

552 

Alabama 



27 

195 

— 

222 

Arkansas 



— 

1,619 

— 

1,619 

Louis  ieina 



608 

4,126 



4, 73^+ 

OklaJaoma 

!   

34,723 

42,293 

— 

77,016 

Texas 



22,719 

51, 577 

— 

74,296 

Montana 

1,3'^'^ 

— 

2,829 

— 

4, 173 

Idaho 

— 

— 

371 

— 

371 

Colorado 

2,059 

180 

12,973 

— 

15,212 

New  Mexico 

— 

3,095 

— 

3,095 

Utah 

:   

136 

164 

— 

300 

Washington 

!   

9,044 

2,435 

1,410 

12,889 

Oregon 

!   

8,092 

491 

9,601 

18,184 

California 



365 

125 

— 

490 

Areas  in  transit  4/ 

Chicago 



— 

— 

— 

5,038 

Dallas 

9,559 

Kansas  City 

33,287 

Minneapolis 

85 

Portland 

57 

U.S.  total 

40, 409 

262,056 

332,065 

34, 162 

716,718 

1/'  Including  stocks  sold  but  not  delivered. 

2/  The  CCC  stocks  at  terminals  were  collected  for  the  same  elevators  and  markets  as  used  in 
compiling  the  weekly  commercial  stocks  reports. 
3/  Less  than  5OO  bushels. 

4/  Moved  from  official  weight  points  and  has  not  been  unloaded  or  sold. 


Grain  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  18.-  Wheat:    CCC-owned,  by  classes  and  commodity 
office  areas,  April  1,  I958 


Kansas 

Minne- 

Maritime fleet 

Class 

City 

: Dallas 

Chicago 

apolis 

Portland 

Portland- Chicago 
area    •  area 

Total 

1,000 
:  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000  1,000 
bu.  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Hard  winter 

Hard  spring 

Soft  winter 

White 

Mixed 

Durum 

Red  durum 

Balancing  item  l/ 

Total 


256  15,824 
310  310 
kS  k 
545  1,426 
5 


9,601  6,259 

9,529  93,028 
2,471 

112  1 

189 

—  3,763 
2 


10,133 
395 
9 

10,675 
64 
4 


11,011 


282 
22,869 


534,951 
l4i,90l 

3,100 
21,849 

2,224 

3,772 

2 

+8,919 


356,069  171,333  21,902  103,053  21,280    11,011    23,151  716,718 


1/  To  bring  amount  reported  by  classes  in  line  with  amount  reported  in  inventory. 


Table  19.-  CCC-owned  stocks  exceeding  10  million  bushels, 
by  States,  April  1,  I956-58 


State  ; 

1956 

:  1957 

':  1958 

Million  bushels 

Million  bushels 

Million  bushels 

Kansas 

222.3 

237.6 

228.3 

Nebraska 

68.0 

76.9 

61.3 

Oklahoma 

:  81.9 

73.2 

77.0 

Texas 

!  9^.5 

68.1 

74.3 

Minnesota  ; 

61.7 

50.6 

55.3 

Oregon  l/ 

!  48.5 

35.4 

18.2 

Washington  l/ 

41.2 

34.4 

12.9 

New  York  1/ 

30.7 

22.8 

19.4 

Virginia  l/ 

23.6 

22.2 

12.7 

Colorado 

20.1 

20.2 

15.2 

Missouri 

38.4 

18.4 

16.8 

Wisconsin 

24.5 

16.5 

26.1 

South  Dakota 

14.0 

13.8 

19.3 

North  Dakota 

10.0 

12.5 

Total  of  other  States 

47.8 

54.8 

79.9 

United  States  total 

827.2 

757.4 

716.7 

1/  Includes  storage  in  Maritime  fleet. 

2/  CCC  stocks  in  North  Dakota  totaled  8.7  million  bushels,  included  with  "Total  of 
other  States  '. 
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Table  20.-  Rye:    CCC-owned  stocks,  by  positions, 
by  States,  April  1,  I958  1/ 


State 

:  Bin 
:  sites 

Terminals 

Other 
elevators  and 
ware  hous  e  s 

Total 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Maine 

i  _   



3/ 



New  York 

!   



16 

16 

Pennsylvania 

6 

6 

Indiana 

1 

1 

Wisconsin 

^  

3 

3 

Minnesota 

7 

7 

Iowa 



3/ 

North  Dakota 

2 



30 

32 

South  Dakota 

— 

23 

23 

Nebraska 

1, 

13 

17 

Kansas 

:  3/ 

5 

5 

Maryland 

3 

3 

Texas  ; 

— 

1 

1 

Montana 

1 

1 

Wyoming  : 

— 

2 

2 

Areas  in  transit  hi 

Chicago  : 

12 

Kansas  City  : 

3/ 

U.  S.  total  : 

6 

6 

105 

129 

1/  Including  stocks  sold  but  not  delivered. 


2j  The  CCC  stocks  at  terminals  were  collected  for  the  same  elevators  and  markets  as 
used  in  compiling  the  weekly  commercial  stocks  reports. 

3/  Less  than  5OO  bushels. 

hj  Moved  from  official  weight  points  and  has  not  been  unloaded  or  sold. 
Grain  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  21.-  Wheat:    CCC  sales  or  other  disposition, 
July  1957-March  1958 


Item 

:  Disposition 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

Domestic 

Sales 

:             15, 714 

Donations 

:  7,375 

23,089 

Elxports 

Sales  1/ 

:  67,725 

Donations 

:            13, 582 

Transfers  through  International 

Cooperative  Administration 

2,800 

International  barter 

5,881 

89,988 

Fire,  theft,  spoilage,  etc. 

713 

Total 

113,790 

1/  Include  noncommercial  sales  to  foreign  governments  as  well  as  commercial  sales. 
Exclude  sales  of  wheat  registered  with  CCC  under  the  payment- in-kind  program.  However, 
sales  do  include  wheat  sold  in  redemption  of  certificates  under  the  payment-in-kind 
program. 


Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 


Table  22.-  Wheat:     Inspections  for  export, by  classes  and  coastal  areas, 

July-March  1956-57  and  1957-58 


Coastal 
area 

Hard  red 
spring 

:  Hard  red 
:  winter 

:  Soft  red    :      white      '  Mixed  and  : 
:    winter      :                   :      durum  : 

Total 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000              1,000  1,000 
bu.                 bu.  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

July-March  1956-57 

Atlantic 

Gulf 

Pacific 

18,745 
2,308 
287 

13,838 
100,094 
19,168 

29,695           7,923  1/14,236 
7,410              —  6,495 
112,922  7,592 

84,437 
116, 307 
139,969 

Total 

21,340 

133,100 

37,105        120,645  28,323 

340,713 

July-March  1957-58 

Atlantic 

Gulf 

Pacific 

16,007 
l,6l4 
1,467 

7,188 

74, 700 
18,624 

12,027         10,846  2/1,344 
3,544              —  2/11,017 
74,252 

47, 4l2 

90,875 
94,343 

Total 

19,0b8 

100, 512 

15,571          85,098  12,361 

232,630 

1/  Includes  8,938,923  bushels  of  Amber  Durum  shipped  to  Europe. 
2/  Includes  267,656  bushels  of  Amber  Durum  shipped  to  Europe,  part  of  which  was 
shipped  from  the  Atlantic  and  part  from  the  Gulf. 
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NOTICE 

K  you  no  longer  need  this  publication, 
check  here  /  /  return  this  sheet, 
and  your  name  will  be  dropped  from 
the  mailing  list. 

If  your  address  should  be  changed, 
write  the  new  address  on  this  sheet 
and  return  the  whole  sheet  to: 

Administrative  Services  Division  (ML) 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
U.  S.  Departntent  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


The  next  issue  of  The  Wheat 
Situation  is  scheduled  for  release 
on  June  25. 


